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Wall  Case  in  which  it  stands,  or  by  a capital  letter  referring 
to  one  of  the  detached  Cases.  As,  from  the  incorporation  of 
new  acquisitions,  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  vases  may 
from  time  to  time  take  place,  the  visitor  is  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  attendant  in  the  Koom  for  information,  should 
he  be  unable  to  identify  any  object  referred  to  in  the  text. 
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The  series  of  Greek  and  Etruscan  Fictile  Vases  in  the  First 
and  Second  Vase  Booms  has  been  principally  acquired  from 
the  following  sources  : — 

The  vases  collected  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when  British 
Envoy  at  Naples,  and  purchased  with  the  remainder  of  his 
Antiquities  in  1772,  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Collection,  to  which  a few  vases  were  added  by  the  purchase 
of  the  Towneley  Antiquities  in  1814,  that  of  Lord  Elgin’s 
Antiquities  in  1816,  and  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Bichard  Payne 
Knight  in  1824. 

In  1836,  the  Trustees  purchased  a number  of  fine  vases 
at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  Collection  of  the  Chevalier  E. 
Durand,  and  again,  in  1837,  at  the  sale  of  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Canino’s  vases. 

In  1843,  a hundred  select  vases,  chiefly  from  Vulci  in 
Etruria,  were  purchased  from  the  Princess  of  Canino.  By 
these  last  three  purchases,  the  Collection,  hitherto  very  de- 
ficient in  fine  specimens  from  Vulci  and  Nola,  was  greatly 
enriched. 

The  most  remarkable  accessions  which  have  since  taken 
place  are  the  vases  from  Athens  and  the  Greek  islands,  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Thomas  Burgon  in  1842,  those  from  Camirus, 
in  Bhodes,  purchased  from  Messrs.  Salzmann  and  Biliotti 
in  the  course  of  the  years  1859-64,  and  those  purchased 
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at  the  sale  of  the  Pourtales  Collection  in  1865.  Nearly  all 
the  vases  in  the  Collection  have  been  found  in  tombs  in  Italy, 
Sicily,  Athens,  Corinth,  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  Cyrenaica. 

From  the  circumstance  that  the  specimens  which  first 
found  their  way  into  the  Museums  of  Europe  came  from 
Etruria,  that  country  was  regarded  by  the  archaeologists  of  the 
last  century  as  the  chief  if  not  the  only  seat  of  their  manu- 
facture : hence  they  are  still  popularly  called  Etruscan  Vases. 

As,  however,  they  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  ancient 
world  where  Greek  civilization  flourished,  they  may  for  the 
most  part  be  considered  as  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  The 
vases  found  in  Etruria  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : those 
made  by  native  artists,  which  may  be  rightly  called  Etruscan, 
and  those  which  seem  to  be  the  work  of  Greek  artists,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  executed  under  Hellenic  influence.  Some 
of  these  latter  may  have  been  imported  into  Etruria ; others 
may  have  been  executed  by  Greek  artists  established  in  that 
country. 

All  these  vases,  though  found  in  tombs,  are  probably  for  the 
most  part  very  similar  in  form  and  fabric  to  the  fictile  ware 
used  in  the  ancient  Greek  household. 

They  were  employed  for  a variety  of  domestic  purposes. 
In  most  cases  the  shape  of  the  vase  indicates  clearly  what 
was  its  original  use  ; and  both  in  their  design  and  fabric  there 
is  generally  a happy  adaptation  to  the  end  for  which  the 
object  was  made.  All  Greek  fictile  vases  were  formed,  with 
the  help  of  a potter’s  wheel,  out  of  a lump  of  moist  clay, 
and  subsequently  baked  in  a furnace.  Their  surface  was 
ornamented  with  a variety  of  designs  painted  on  the  clay, 
and  in  some  instances  incised  or  modelled.  The  various 
technical  processes  by  which  these  designs  were  executed 
will  be  noticed  in  describing  the  several  classes  of  fictile 
vases,  according  to  their  present  arrangement  in  the  First 
and  Second  Vase  Kooms. 
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The  subjects  with  which  these  vases  are  decorated  are  for 
the  most  part  derived  from  the  divine  or  heroic  legends  of 
the  Greeks.  Many  of  the  incidents  represented  belong  to 
well-known  myths.  Others  are  chosen  from  legends  which, 
though  they  may  have  been  quite  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind, 
are  not  so  well  known  to  us. 

Though  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
compositions  depicted  on  vases  represent  mythical  incidents, 
or  have  a symbolical  import,  there  are  some  which  seem  to  be 
simply  scenes  from  real  life.  Thus  we  find  many  subjects 
relating  to  the  chase,  the  public  games,  or  the  indoor  occu- 
pation of  the  women,  which  cannot  be  connected  with  any 
known  myth.  These  representations  of  the  actual  life  of  the 
Greeks  have  a special  interest  as  evidence  of  their  manners 
and  customs.  We  learn  from  vases  many  curious  particulars 
in  reference  to  the  Hellenic  ritual,  games,  festivities,  and 
domestic  life ; and  we  have  representations  of  many  products, 
instruments,  and  technical  processes  of  the  mechanical  arts. 
These  curious  details  may  be  studied  not  only  in  the  vase 
pictures  which  seem  to  represent  scenes  of  real  life,  but  also 
in  those  which  are  certainly  mythical ; because  in  Greek  art, 
as  in  Greek  poetry,  the  gods  and  heroes  are  constantly 
represented  in  the  figure  and  attire  of  mortals,  and  in  the 
legends  relating  to  them  many  incidents  and  traits  are  bor- 
rowed from  real  life.  Hence  in  vase  pictures,  whether  gods, 
heroes,  or  mortals  are  represented,  we  find  a general  simi- 
larity in  the  costume  and  character  of  the  figures. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  different  classes  of  vases  may 
be  determined  approximately  by  the  style,  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  inscribed  vases,  by  the  shapes  of  the  letters,  mode  of 
writing,  orthography,  and  grammatical  forms. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  class  the  productions  of  Greek 
Fictile  Art  under  three  periods: — (1.)  The  Archaic  period, 
extending  from  the  commencement  of  Greek  civilization  to 
440  b.c.  (2.)  The  period  of  finest  art,  from  b.c.  440  to 
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b.c,  336,  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(3.)  The  Macedonian  period,  from  b.c.  336  to  b.c.  100,  about 
which  time  the  art  of  painting  vases  probably  ceased  to  be 
practised.  The  vases  assigned  to  these  three  periods  admit 
of  further  chronological  classification,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
subsequent  description  of  each  main  division. 

As  the  purposes  for  which  ancient  vases  were  made  are 
very  various,  so  of  course  are  their  forms,  which,  whenever 
they  can  be  identified,  are  described  by  their  ancient  Greek 
names. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  types : — 


5.  Oinochoe. 


6.  LeTcythos.  7.  Aryballos.  8.  Kantharos.  9.  Kylix. 


These  several  types  vary  in  the  successive  periods  of 
Fictile  Art ; and  thus  the  shape  of  a vase  forms  one  of  the 
criteria  by  which  its  age  may  be  ascertained. 


YASES  OF  THE  ARCHAIC  PERIOD. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Greek  or  Etruscan  Fictile  Art 
in  the  Museum  are  the  vases  from  Athens,  Melos,  Corinth, 
and  other  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Archipelago  (Cases  1-5) ; 
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those  from  Camirus  in  Rhodes  (Cases  6-10);  those  from 
Southern  Italy  (Cases  11-13);  the  black  and  red  ware  from 
Etruria  (Table-Case  A) ; and  the  two  vases  from  the  Polledrara 
at  Vulci  (Bronze  Room,  Cases  6,  7),  which  will  be  noticed  in 
the  description  of  that  Room.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  these 
specimens  of  Archaic  art  are  the  vases  in  Cases  1-5,  chiefly 
from  Athens  and  Melos,  on  which  a variety  of  geometrical 
patterns  are  painted  in  brown  on  an  ash-coloured  ground. 
The  designs  on  these  vases  consist  of  mseanders,  stars, 
lozenges,  waves,  chequers,  and  other  ornaments,  arranged  in 
concentric  bands,  apparently  in  imitation  of  wickerwork.  In 
this  style  animal  forms  are  very  sparingly  introduced,  and 
are  drawn  in  the  rudest  manner.  On  vases  1 and  2 may  be 
seen  primitive  representations  of  goats  and  birds.  On  the 
cover  No.  3 is  a horse  rudely  modelled,  and  ornamented  with 
patterns  similar  to  those  on  the  vases  themselves. 

Many  of  the  shapes  of  these  vases  are  peculiar  to  the  style, 
and  do  not  recur  in  the  later  periods  of  Fictile  Art. 

The  large  lebes , No.  4,  seems  to  be  a specimen  of  a 
more  advanced  period  of  Ceramography,  when  animal  forms 
became  the  principal  object  in  a design,  instead  of  a mere 
accessory.  On  this  lebes  two  lions  stand  face  to  face,  each 
with  a fore-paw  held  out  over  a flower.  All  round  them 
are  rude  geometrical  patterns,  which  seem  to  be  a primitive 
attempt  to  represent  a field  studded  with  flowers  as  a back- 
ground to  the  lions.  This  vase  was  discovered  at  Athens, 
in  a tomb,  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Burgon. 

The  amphora , No.  5,  seems  to  present  a still  further 
development  of  this  style.  Instead  of  belts  of  geometrical 
patterns,  the  entire  vase,  from  the  neck  nearly  to  the  foot,  is 
encircled  by  a series  of  friezes,  in  two  of  which  the  human 
figure  is  introduced.  The  drawing  is  still  of  the  rudest  kind. 
Purple  and  white  colours  are  combined  with  the  primitive  brown, 
and  in  several  of  the  animals  the  eyes  and  other  features 
are  expressed  by  lines  rudely  incised  in  the  clay  while  moist. 
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On  the  neck  we  see  a cnrious  attempt  to  introduce  a new 
technical  process  : two  figures,  instead  of  being  painted  in 
brown  on  the  pale  ground  supplied  by  the  natural  colour  of 
the  clay  itself,  are  painted  in  white  on  a crimson  ground. 

No.  6,  in  this  Case,  is  interesting  as  a model  of  an  ancient 
chariot.  This  was  probably  a toy  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
an  Athenian  child 

The  vases  from  Camirus,  contained  in  Cases  6-10  and 
Table-Case  B,  are  of  several  classes. 

I.  Vases  similar  in  style  to  those  from  Athens  already 
described.  Nos.  7-10  are  good  examples  of  this  class.  It  may 
be  observed  that  the  bands  of  ornament,  both  on  these  and 
the  Athenian  vases,  are  frequently  divided  into  equal  spaces 
by  parallel  vertical  lines,  alternating  with  square  or  oblong 
compartments,  which  serve  as  frames,  within  each  of  which 
a geometrical  ornament,  flower,  or  animal,  is  painted.  This 
alternate  arrangement  of  vertical  lines  and  pictures  in  com- 
partments is  very  analogous  to  the  metopes  and  triglyphs  of 
a Doric  temple,  from  which  the  idea  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed. 

In  the  lower  part  of  Table-Case  B is  a Tcrater  of  this 
class,  No.  11,  remarkable  for  its  great  size. 

II.  Vases  in  which  crimson  and  white  are  combined  with 
the  brown  in  the  painting.  In  this  style  animal  and  human 
forms  are  freely  and  boldly  introduced,  sometimes  in  sub- 
ordination to  the  geometrical  ornaments,  but  more  generally 
as  the  main  element  of  the  composition. 

In  Table-Case  B is  a most  interesting  specimen  of  this  class 
of  Fictile  Art,  a terracotta  coffin,  No.  12,  round  the  margin  of 
which  is  painted  a design  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
the  plates  or  pinakes  placed  round  it.  At  the  head  of  this  coffin 
is  a bull  standing  between  two  lions  in  a field  studded  or 
seme  with  flowers.  At  the  foot  are  two  lions,  back  to  back, 
in  a similar  field.  The  sides  of  the  coffin  are  decorated  with 
a twist  or  plait,  forming  a series  of  spirals,  fringed  on  each 
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side  with  flowers  ; between  this  twisted  border  and  the  head 
of  the  coffin  is  on  each  side  a helmeted  and  bearded  head, 
rudely  drawn.  These  heads  are  curious  as  very  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  features.  One  of  them  has  been 
retouched.  This  most  interesting  coffin  is  supposed  to  be 
unique.  The  plates  placed  round  it  are  fine  examples 
of  the  same  style.  The  Gorgon,  represented  on  No.  13, 
and  the  Sphinx,  No.  14,  may  be  particularly  noted  for  the 
primitive  character  of  the  drawing  and  for  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  surface. 

III.  Vases  painted  in  black  and  crimson,  with  incised  lines, 
on  a cream-coloured  ground.  Of  this  style  there  are  in  the 
Camirus  Collection  a number  of  fine  specimens,  among  which 
may  be  particularly  noted  the  two  pinakes  with  Gorgons’ 
heads,  Nos.  15,  16,  in  Table-Case  B,  the  oinochoe , No.  17, 
(Case  6,)  the  aryballos , No.  18,  (Case  7,)  on  which  is  represented 
a bearded  figure  with  large  wings,  in  a field  seme  with  flowers. 

In  the  pinax,  No.  19  in  Table-Case  B,  we  see  an  advanced 
specimen  of  Class  II.  The  subject  represents  a combat  be- 
tween Menelaos  and  Hektor  over  the  wounded  Euphorbos ; 
we  recognize  these  three  Homeric  heroes  by  their  names, 
MENEAAZ,  EKTOP,  EY4>OPBOZ,  inscribed  over 
them  in  archaic  Greek  letters.  This  is  the  earliest  vase  from 
Camirus  in  which  writing  is  introduced,  and  something  of 
dramatic  interest  imparted  to  the  design. 

In  Cases  11-13  are  a number  of  vases  from  Magna 
Grsecia,  very  similar  in  style  to  those  from  Camirus.  Of 
these,  Nos.  20  and  21  belong  to  the  most  archaic  period, 
while  No.  22  may  be  considered  as  a specimen  of  the  later 
style.  On  this  vase  two  of  the  friezes  contain  animals,  and 
the  field  is  seme  with  flowers ; but  the  principal  frieze  is  a 
battle,  in  which  the  figures  are  arranged  as  a composition,  as 
in  the  later  styles.  None  of  these  vases  have  inscriptions. 
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Later  Vases  of  the  Archaic  Period. 

Next  in  order  of  time  to  the  vases  already  described  are 
those  in  which  the  design  is  painted  in  black  on  a red  ground, 
the  outlines  and  inner  markings  incised,  the  details  picked  out 
with  crimson  and  white.  The  red  ground  in  these  vases  is 
produced  by  a glaze  painted  over  the  clay.  The  unornamented 
parts  of  the  vase,  such  as  the  mouth,  handles,  and  foot,  are 
painted  with  a black  varnish,  more  lustrous  and  durable 
than  that  used  in  the  earlier  examples  of  this  class.  The 
field  is  still  seme  with  flowers,  and  friezes  of  animals  still 
occur,  see  No.  *23,  in  Case  14.  But  these  more  archaic  cha- 
racteristics are  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  representation 
of  the  human  figure  in  action  becomes  the  principal  object 
in  the  design. 

As  greater  mastery  in  drawing  the  figure  is  acquired,  more 
complicated  groups  are  attempted,  and  a greater  number  of 
figures  are  introduced.  The  subjects  represented  in  this 
period  are  myths  taken  from  Homer  and  from  the  Epic 
cycle,  hunting  scenes,  and  games  and  exercises  of  athletes. 
The  flesh  of  the  female  figures  is  usually  painted  white. 
The  design  no  longer  covers  the  whole  body  of  the  vase, 
but  is  confined  to  a tablet  between  the  handles,  occupying 
about  a third  of  the  whole  side  of  the  vase,  and  enclosed  in 
a border  of  geometrical  ornaments,  the  rest  of  the  vase 
being  painted  with  a lustrous  black  varnish.  The  red 
ground,  on  which  the  figures  are  detached,  is  no  longer 
seme  with  flowers,  but  left  clear  to  represent  the  atmosphere ; 
symbols  indicate  the  particular  locality,  such  as  a dolphin  for 
water,  a flower  or  tree  for  vegetation.  On  Table-Case  A is 
placed  the  celebrated  Panathenaic  amphora , No.  24,  found  at 
Athens  by  the  late  Mr.  Burgon.  On  the  obverse  is  repre- 
sented Pallas  Athene  hurling  her  spear  ; in  front  is  an  inscrip- 
tion written  in  archaic  Greek  characters,  from  right  to  left, 
stating  that  the  vase  is  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athens.  On 
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the  reverse  is  a biga , driven  at  speed  by  a seated  charioteer  who 
holds  in  his  right  hand  a goad ; in  his  left  is  the  kalaurops, 
a long  pole  terminating  in  a crook,  from  which  hang  two 
pointed  objects,  which  were  probably  of  metal,  and  used  to 
incite  the  horses  by  making  a jingling  noise  ; with  this  staff 
he  guides  the  horses,  who  have  no  harness,  but  headstalls, 
and  are  yoked  like  oxen  to  a transverse  bar  fastened  to  the 
pole.  The  wheel  of  this  chariot  is  as  primitive  as  the  mode 
of  driving,  being  held  together,  not  by  spokes  radiating  from 
a common  centre,  but  by  a diametrical  bar  divided  into  three 
nearly  equal  parts  by  two  bars  crossing  it  at  right  angles. 
On  the  obverse  of  the  neck  is  a Siren  or  Harpy,  on  the  reverse 
an  owl.  From  the  archaic  form  of  the  letters,  and  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  design,  this  vase  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest 
extant  example  of  the  Panathenaic  amphora . 

A hydria , from  Camirus,  Case  15,  No.  25.  The  prin- 
cipal subject  is  Hektor,  standing  by  his  quadriga,  into  which  his 
charioteer,  Kebriones,  has  already  mounted ; on  the  other  side 
stands  Glaukos.  The  names  of  these  three  figures  are  written 
near  their  heads  in  archaic  Greek  characters.  On  either 
side  of  this  central  group  are  a standing  figure  and  a 
horseman.  Four  other  early  vases  from  Rhodes  are  on  the 
same  shelf. 

On  Table-Case  A is  a large  krater , No.  26.  Obverse,  a 
figure,  partially  armed,  stands  in  a chariot ; at  his  horse’s  head 
stands  Hermes,  with  an  old  man  seated  at  his  side.  Two 
warriors,  fully  armed,  stand  at  the  side  of  the  chariot,  and  a 
third  on  the  left  is  turning  away  from  the  scene.  Reverse, 
Two  lions  devouring  a bull.  This  vase,  which  was  found 
at  Caere  (Cervetri)  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  and  for  the 
vigorous  and  effective  drawing  of  the  animals  on  the  reverse. 

No.  27c.  Krater.  Obverse,  A boar  hunt.  Near  the  several 
figures  are  their  names,  “ Eudoros,”  “ Polyphas,”  “ Anti- 
phatas,”  “ Polydas.”  Reverse,  Three  youthful  figures 
galloping;  over  them  are  the  names  “ Pantippos,  ” 
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“ Polydoros.”  Four  of  these  names  are  written  from  right 
to  left  in  archaic  characters.  This  vase,  which  formed  part 
of  the  Hamilton  Collection,  is  probably  from  Cervetri. 

No.  28c.  Amphora . Obverse,  Contest  of  Herakles,  with 
the  triple  Geryon,  in  the  presence  of  Athene.  In  a line  with 
their  heads  are  their  names  in  archaic  Greek  characters. 
Reverse,  Perseus  receiving  from  the  Naiades  the  helmet 
of  Hades>  the  talaria , and  the  kibisis , or  purse ; behind 
Perseus  stands  Pallas  Athene.  In  a line  with  their  heads 
are  their  names. 

In  these  examples  the  human  figure  is  drawn  with  some 
attention  to  anatomical  markings,  but  the  action  is  constrained 
and  ungainly,  the  faces  wear  a rigid  conventional  smile,  the 
eye,  though  in  profile,  is  drawn  as  if  seen  in  a front  view,  the 
hair  and  beard  are  rudely  indicated  by  means  of  incised  lines, 
and  the  general  composition  has  a harsh,  unpleasing  effect. 
Greater  mastery  is  shown  in  the  drawing  of  animals  than  in 
that  of  the  human  figure. 

Cases  17  to  24,  contain  three  rows  of  hydrice  or  water 
pitchers,  wrhich  are  continued  on  Shelf  2 of  Cases  25-30. 
These  vases  are  chiefly  from  the  celebrated  Collection  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  and  present  an  interesting  series  of  exam- 
ples of  the  transition  period,  when  drawing  and  composition 
had  greatly  improved.  They  were  found  in  excavations  near 
Yulci. 

On  these  hydrice  are  generally  two  subjects,  a principal 
picture  on  the  body  of  the  vase,  and  a subordinate  one 
on  the  shoulder.  On  some  few  a narrow  frieze  is  intro- 
duced below  the  principal  picture.  On  Nos.  29-35  the 
main  subject  represents  an  incident  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Nos.  36-48  relate  to  the  exploits  of  Herakles.  On  Nos. 
49-66  are  female  figures  drawing  water  at  a fountain,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  celebrated  fountain  Kallirrhoe  at 
Athens.  In  most  of  these  scenes  the  fountain  is  repre- 
sented as  flowing  from  lions’  heads,  under  a portico  supported 
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by  Ionic  or  Done  columns.  These  are  curious  examples  of 
early  Greek  architecture. 

No.  57  (Case  20)  represents  Herakles  reclining  on  a couch 
after  his  labours ; above  is  shown  his  contest  with  the 
Nemean  lion.  This  vase  is  remarkable  for  the  elaborate 
finish  and  precision  of  drawing  in  the  details,  which  are 
executed  by  incised  lines.  It  is  probably  a late  specimen  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Cases  25-30  contain  a variety  of  vases  with  black  figures 
on  a red  ground;  among  them  may  be  particularly  noted  a 
vase  having  the  name  of  the  potter  Nikosthenes,  No.  58  ; 
two  cups,  Nos.  59,  60,  in  the  form  of  female  breasts,  and 
thence  called  by  the  ancients  mastoi ; and  an  imbrex , or  curved 
tile,  No.  61,  such  as  were  used  in  antiquity  for  covering  the 
joints  of  tile  roofs.  No.  62,  the  forge  of  Hephaistos  at 
Lemnos.  No.  63,  lekythos , in  the  form  of  a booted  leg  and 
thigh.  No.  64,  oinochoe , Perseus  killing  Medusa.  On  this 
vase  is  the  name  of  the  potter  Amasis. 

The  upper  shelves  of  Cases  17-24  contain  lekytlii , oino- 
choce , and  smaller  amphora , mostly  late  specimens  of  the 
class,  with  black  figures. 

Table-Cases  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  and  K,  contain  a number  of 
vases  with  black  figures  on  a red  ground,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  amphora  and  kraters . 

The  amphora  in  these  Cases  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  shapes  : (1)  amphora  with  plain 


handles;  (2)  amphora  of  which  the  handles  have  a double 
ridge,  and  have  their  sides  ornamented  with  ivy-leaves,  fiowers, 


(1) 


(2) 
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or  other  patterns  painted  in  red  on  a black  ground ; and 
(3)  amphora  with  grooved  or  reeded  handles.  Of  these  three 
classes,  No.  1 may  he  considered  the  most  ancient.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  vases  of  this  class  is  No.[65  on  Table-Case  H. 
On  the  obverse  is  represented  the  birth  of  Pallas  Athene 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  in  the  presence  of  a number  of 
deities  whose  names  are  written  over  them.  On  the  reverse 
of  this  vase  is  a group  of  warriors,  one  of  whom  stands  in 
a quadriga , with  his  charioteer.  The  names  Kallias  and 
Anthippos  are  written  over  this  group.  On  the  body  and  also 
on  the  cover  of  this  vase  are  friezes  of  animals  and  hunting 
scenes.  Nos.  66  and  67d  are  examples  of  a peculiar  hard 
and  mannered  style  of  drawing,  to  which  archaeologists  have 
given  the  name  “ affected  Tyrrhenian.”  No.  66  represents 
on  the  obverse  the  reception  of  Dionysos  by  Ikarios,  and  on 
the  reverse  Agamemnon  receiving  the  herald  Talthybios. 

OIn  the  same  Case  is  a psykter , or  cooler  for 
wine,  No.  68,  in  the  same  peculiar  style.  On 
the  obverse  is  a group  of  Dionysos  with  Satyrs, 
and  Maenads ; on  the  reverse  Theseus  slaying 
the  Minotaur. 

Among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  3rd  class  of  amphora 
are  the  following : — 

No.  69  on  Table-Case  H.  Obverse,  Achilles  slaying  Pen- 
thesilea,  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  Reverse,  Dionysos  teaching 
Oinopion  the  use  of  wine  : the  names  of  these  figures,  and  of 
the  potter  Exekias,  by  whom  the  vase  was  made,  are  inscribed 
on  it.  No.  70f  has  the  same  subject  on  the  obverse  : on  the  re- 
verse is  Memnon,  standing  between  two  ^Ethiopian  attendants. 
The  name  of  the  potter  Amasis  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse. 
On  both  these  vases  the  details  of  the  armour  are  elaborately 
drawn  and  very  curious.  The  helmet  of  Memnon  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  figure  of  a dog,  the  tail  supporting  the  crest. 

Among  the  interesting  subjects  in  this  class  are  the  follow- 
ing : — No.  71g,  The  punishment  of  Sisyphos  in  hell;  No.  72f, 
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Perseus  flying  over  the  Libyan  mountains  ; No.  73 o,  Herakles 
at  the  hot  springs,  Thermae,  in  Sicily  ; No.  74e,  Medea  boiling 
the  ram,  in  the  presence  of  Pelias  and  his  two  daughters ; 
No.  75e,  The  shade  of  Achilles  passing  over  the  ships; 
No.  76g,  Achilles  dragging  the  body  of  Hektor  past  the 
sepulchral  mound  of  Patroklos. 

Among  the  interesting  subjects  on  amphora  in  Class  2, 
are,  The  death  of  Priam  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
No.  77c  ; The  contest  of  Herakles  and  Eryx  in  the  presence 
of  Aphrodite,  No.  78d. 

Etruscan  Black  and  Red  Ware . 

To  the  Archaic  period  may  likewise  be  referred  the  Etruscan 
black  and  red  ware,  which  is  exhibited  in  Table-Case  A.  On 
one  side  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Case  are  placed  the 
earliest  of  these  vases,  the  forms  of  which  are  very  rude  and 
clumsy,  and  the  material  a coarse  heavy  black  or  brown  earth. 
Some  of  the  shapes  seem  to  be  copied  from  vessels  cut  out  of 
wood;  the  wineskin,  askos , is  evidently  imitated  in  other 
specimens.  The  surface  is  nearly  lustreless,  though  in  some 
of  the  later  vases  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  polish  it.  The 
ornaments,  formed  by  notched  lines  or  raised 
ridges  and  bosses,  are  of  the  rudest  kind. 

No.  79  represents  a hut,  similar  to  those  in 
which  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  are  said 
to  have  dwelt.  At  one  end  is  a movable  door, 
flanked  by  perpendicular  ridges  and  grooves, 
which  perhaps  represent  fluted  pilasters.  On  each  side  of 
the  roof  are  five  ribs  meeting  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  at 
each  end,  under  a pointed  projection,  is  a mark  like  an  £ 
set  horizontally,  thus  : m.  The  surface  of  this  vase  must 
have  been  painted,  as  traces  of  a rude  Mseander  pattern 
remain  in  several  places.  This  interesting  example  of  early 
Italian  Fictile  Art  was  found  in  1817  in  the  Monte  Albano, 
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about  13  miles  from  Eome.  In  the  same  part  of  the  Case 
are  a number  of  small  vases,  all  of  which  were  found  at  Alba< 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  Case  are  specimens  of 
black  and  red  Etruscan  ware,  which  probably  belong  to  a 
later  period  than  the  rude  brown  ware  already  described. 
The  forms  of  the  vases  are  less  clumsy,  the  clay  finer,  with 
more  or  less  of  lustre  on  the  surface  in  the  case  of  the  black 
ware.  Many  of  the  forms  are  evidently  copied  from 
contemporary  works  in  bronze.  The  ornaments  consist  of 
figures  and  animals  in  relief,  with  a great  variety  of  patterns 
formed  by  puncture,  incision,  grooving,  notching,  or  model- 
ling in  relief.  The  body,  or  shoulder,  of  the  vase  is 
frequently  encircled  by  a frieze,  representing  men,  animals, 
and  winged  monsters,  arranged  in  groups,  which  are 
repeated  regularly  all  round  the  frieze,  suggesting  the  idea 
that  these  reliefs  have  been  formed  by  rolling  over  the 
wet  clay  a cylinder  engraved  with  figures  in  intaglio.  In 
this  series  may  be  noted  Nos.  80,  82,  which  are  evidently 
copied  from  works  in  bronze.  The  prototype  is  a lebes , or 
caldron,  supported  by  winged  female  figures,  which,  in  two  of 
the  specimens,  are  arranged  alternately  with  pierced  pilasters. 
The  winged  figures  wear  a modius  on  the  head,  and  have  long 
hair. 

In  the  same  Case  are  three  specimens  of  red  Etruscan 
ware.  On  one  of  these,  No.  83,  is  a frieze  representing 
two  figures,  apparently  draped  females  with  conical  caps, 
reclining  on  a couch,  beneath  which  there  are  two  birds. 
At  the  head  of  the  couch  stands  a naked  male  figure  playing 
on  the  double  flute,  at  the  foot  are  two  vases  and  a branch. 
Towards  them  advances  another  similar  figure,  holding  an 
instrument,  perhaps  meant  for  a strainer.  Behind  this  group 
is  a female  stretched  at  full  length  on  a couch  with  a low 
table  at  the  side ; a naked  male  figure  advances  towards  the 
foot  of  the  couch.  This  subject  is  repeated  seven  times. 
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VASES  WITH  EED  FIGURES  ON  A BLACK 
GROUND. 

FROM  ABOUT  b.c.  440  to  b.c.  336. 

In  this  class  the  body  of  the  vase  was  painted  with  a 
black  lustrous  varnish,  the  outlines  of  the  figures  having  been 
first  roughly  marked  out  on  the  clay,  and  then  more  carefully 
finished  after  the  black  background  had  been  filled  in.  The 
details  of  the  costume  and  the  inner  markings  of  the  ana- 
tomy were  represented  by  black  lines,  strong  or  faint  as 
might  be  required.  As  all  this  drawing  had  to  be  executed 
on  the  wet  clay,  before  the  vase  was  baked,  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required  to  produce  a correct  design.  The  earlier 
specimens  of  this  class  exhibit  much  of  that  hardness  of 
drawing  which  characterizes  the  vases  with  black  figures 
already  described.  They  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  the  transition  style  which  preceded  the  period  of 
perfect  art. 

The  amphora,  No.  84  on  Table-Case  H,  is  a particularly 
interesting  specimen  of  this  class,  inasmuch  as  it  combines 
both  styles,  the  design  on  the  obverse  being  painted  in  red  on  a 
black  ground,  and  on  the  reverse  vice  versa . On  the  obverse, 
Achilles  and  Ajax  are  represented  playing  at  dice  on  the 
altar  of  Pallas  Athene.  Their  armour  and  dress  are  richly 
ornamented ; behind  them  are  placed  their  shields,  on  each 
of  which  is  the  device  of  a bearded  face ; on  the  reverse  is 
the  contest  of  Herakles  and  the  Nemean  lion  in  the  presence 
of  Pallas  Athene. 

With  this  amphora  may  be  compared  two  cups,  or  kylikes. 
Nos.  85d  and  86d,  both  of  which  exhibit  the  combination  of 
red  figures  on  a black  ground  outside,  with  black  figures  on 
a red  ground  inside.  The  subject  of  No.  85,  inside,  very 
nearly  resembles  that  of  No.  87c.  In  both,  a central  subject 
is  encircled  by  a wavy  black  band,  representing  the  ocean, 
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round  which  four  galleys  are  sailing;  each  galley  has  one 
large  sail  set  and  a single  bank  of  rowers.  The  prow  of 
each  galley  terminates  in  a boar’s  head,  over  which  rises  a 
large  deck  or  forecastle.  At  the  stem  is  an  ornament  in 
the  form  of  a goose’s  head,  hence  called  by  the  ancients, 
cheniskos.  The  galleys  are  steered  by  two  rudders. 

The  amphora  Nos.  88-9  1l,  are  fine  examples  of  this 
transition  style.  In  all  these  amphora  the  shape  3 (see 
ante , p.  13)  has  been  retained  from  the  preceding  period. 
No.  92,  in  the  same  Case,  of  which  the  form  is  a modifi- 
cation of  the  Panatlienaic  amphora , is  an  interesting  speci- 
men of  the  same  transition  class.  On  the  obverse,  the 
subject  represented  is  Achilles,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  Briseis,  these  figures  being  identified  by  their  names. 
On  the  handles  is  the  name  of  the  potter,  Euxitheos,  by 
whom  the  vase  was  made. 

To  the  same  period  belong  the  hydria , Nos.  93-97,  in 
Cases  50-52,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  shallow  cups, 
kylikes , in  the  detached  Cases.  In  many  of  these  the  com- 
position is  ungraceful,  and  the  drawing  mannered  and  con- 
ventional. 

The  later  specimens  of  the  class  now  described  exhibit 
greater  ease  and  power  of  drawing.  The  eye  is  drawn 
in  better  perspective,  the  hair  and  drapery  are  less  conven- 
tional, the  movements  of  the  figure  are  more  graceful  and 
natural. 

The  compositions  of  this  period  are  characterized  by  great 
simplicity.  Complicated  and  difficult  grouping  and  fore- 
shortening are  generally  avoided ; and  the  figures  are  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  plane,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion which  would  otherwise  arise  from  the  want  of  aerial 
perspective.  The  faces,  for  this  reason,  are  very  generally 
represented  in  profile,  as  in  the  sculptured  reliefs  of  the  same 
period.  In  the  type  the  grand  ideal  may  be  recognized 
which  pervades  the  school  of  Phidias  : the  neck  is  round  and 
column-like,  the  shoulders  broad,  the  muscles  well  developed, 
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but  never  exaggerated  or  stringy.  The  features  and  drapery 
still  retain  much  of  the  old  hard  conventional  manner.  In 
the  female  forms  the  type  is  made  as  masculine  as  possible 
by  slightly  exaggerating  certain  points  in  the  proportions, 
such  as  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  give  grandeur 
and  robustness  without  clumsiness.  This  approximation  of 
the  feminine  to  the  male  type  is  characteristic  of  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art.  In  this  style  the  composition  is  ad- 
justed to  the  shape  of  the  vase  with  far  greater  skill  and 
taste  than  in  vases  of  either  an  earlier  or  later  period. 

In  the  amphora  No.  98n,  these  characteristics  of  the  school 
of  Phidias  are  more  clearly  marked  than  perhaps  in  any  vase 
in  the  Collection.  On  the  obverse  of  this  vase  Dionysos  is 
represented  receiving  in  his  kantharos  a libation  from  Ariadne, 
here  called  Nymphaia  ; on  the  reverse,  are  two  female  figures 
standing  face  to  face.  The  drawing  of  all  these  figures  is 
remarkable  for  largeness  of  style. 

About  this  period  several  new  forms  of  amphora  were  in- 
troduced ; two  of  these  (given  in 
the  accompanying  cuts)  are  ex- 
ceedingly graceful,  and  very  suit- 
able for  compositions  containing  a 
single  figure  or  two  figures  stand- 
ing side  by  side.  In  many  cases 
the  figures  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  have  a connection, 
which  showrs  that  they  were  meant  to  be  considered  as  one 
group ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  compositions  were  so 
divided  to  prevent  overcrowding  the  narrow  space  assigned 
for  the  vase  picture.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of  these 
amphora  may  be  mentioned  No.  99m,  having  on  one  side 
Pallas  Athene,  on  the  other  Hermes ; No.  100  on  I,  on  the 
obverse  of  which  is  a group  representing  the  poet  Mousaios 
and  the  Muses  Terpsichore  and  Meledosa  playing  in  concert ; 
No.  101m,  on  the  obverse  of  this  is  represented  the  preparation 
for  a sacrifice,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  a dithyrambic 
victory.  This  vase  bears  the  name  of  its  painter,  Polygnotos. 
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Nos.  102m,  108  on  T.  On  both  of  these  the  figure  on 
the  obverse  represents  the  poet  Anacreon  holding  a lyre ; 
while  on  the  reverse  is  a youthful  figure,  probably  Bathyllos, 
the  companion  of  the  poet  in  his  revels.  No.  104m  : A 
flute-player  standing  on  a plinth,  which  probably  represents 
the  thymele , or  altar  of  a musical  theatre,  or  Odeum ; on  his 
mouth  is  the  phorbeia , or  mouth-piece,  used  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  blowing  air  from  the  cheeks.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  judge  in  the  musical  contest  in  which  the  flute-player 
is  engaged,  from  whose  mouth  issue  words  which  have  been 
interpreted  as  the  order  for  the  flute-player  to  commence. 
On  the  plinth  on  which  the  judge  stands  is  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  may  be  translated  “ Thou  art  (one)  of  the  noble.” 
Another  form  of  amphora , which  came  into  use  at  this 
period,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The 

0)  vases  of  this  class  are  nearly  all  placed  in 
Cases  L and  N.  Their  shape  admitting  of 
greater  lateral  extension  than  that  of  the  class 
previously  described,  we  find  in  their  com- 
(6)  positions  more  figures  and  a greater  variety 
of  grouping.  The  following  may  be  noted  among  the  most 
remarkable  vases  of  this  class,  either  for  subject  or  style 
of  drawing.  No.  105n  : On  the  obverse  is  represented 
Theseus,  capturing  the  bull  of  Marathon,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  same  hero  killing  Prokrustes.  Both  these  groups  are  finely 
composed.  No.  106n:  On  the  obverse,  Ulysses  passing  the 
Sirens.  He  is  bound  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  which  is  repre- 
sented passing  between  two  rocks,  on  either  side  of  which  is 
a Siren ; a third  Siren  flies  downwards  towards  the  rowers. 
Over  one  of  them  is  written  her  name,  Himeropa,  or  the 
“ lovely-voiced  ; ” the  name  of  Ulysses  is  written  in  front  of 
him;  the  ship  has  a raised  deck  or  forecastle;  the  prow  is 
fashioned  like  a fish’s  head,  with  a large  eye.  On  the  reverse 
are  three  youthful  impersonations  of  Love — Eros,  Pothos, 
and  Himeros,  hovering  over  the  land ; Eros  is  represented 
holding  a hare  by  the  ears. 
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No.  107l.  On  the  obverse,  the  contest  of  Herakles  with  the 
river-god  Acheloos  ; above  this  group  are  their  names,  and 
that  of  the  potter  Panthaios,  by  whom  the  vase  was  made.  On 
the  reverse,  a Satyr,  probably  Komos,  or  Marsyas,  plays 
on  the  double  flutes,  accompanied  by  the  nymph  Oreithyia, 
who  plays  on  the  krotala. 

On  No.  108n,  we  have  on  the  obverse  an  interesting  repre- 
sentation of  a sacrifice,  offered  by  Herakles  during  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  He  stands  on  the  left  side  of  a blazing 
altar,  pouring  a libation  on  the  flames  from  a pliiale , which 
a winged  Victory,  hovering  in  the  air,  has  just  filled  from 
her  wine-jug  (< oinochoe ) ; opposite  stands  a youthful  male 
figure,  probably  Jason,  turning  a piece  of  meat  in  the  flames 
on  two  spits;  behind  him  a youthful  figure  holding  up 
another  piece  of  meat  on  a spit,  and  a flute-player,  auletes , 
playing  on  the  double  flutes.  This  scene  represents 
Herakles  offering  a sacrifice  after  a victory  during  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  in  allusion  to  which  the  word 
“ Archenautes,”  (naval  commander,)  is  written  over  his 
head. 

Nos.  109n  and  110l  both  represent  a sacrifice  to  Dionysos 
Dendrites ; on  each  of  these  vases  the  god  is  represented  as  a 
terminal  figure,  standing  on  a base,  and  clad  in  a talaric 
chiton , over  which  falls  a long  upper  garment,  reaching  half 
way  down  the  leg.  No.  110  seems  the  most  primitive  of 
these  curious  types.  In  both  figures  a mass  of  foliage  rises 
above  the  head  of  the  god  as  if  to  shade  it,  hence  his  name 
Dionysos  Dendrites,  the  “ tree  Bacchus.”  In  the  scene 
represented  on  No.  109  are  two  female  figures,  one  of  whom 
is  making  a libation  from  a kantharos , the  other  is  bringing 
an  offering  in  a wicker  basket,  kane ; in  front  is  a tripod 
table,  on  which  are  the  round  cakes  called  plakoantes  (the 
Latin  placenta),  and  a piece  of  meat.  On  No.  110  a low 
table  is  placed  in  front  of  the  statue,  on  which  are  two 
amphora, ; on  either  side  stands  a female  figure ; one  of  these 
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pours  wine  from  a cup  into  the  amphora , the  other  holds  a ladle, 
or  simpulum ; on  the  reverse  are  Maenads  bringing  offerings. 

No.  11  In  represents  a drinking  scene  or  symposion , in 
which  three  male  figures  recline  on  couches ; before  them 
stands  a female  flute-player,  auletris , playing  on  the  double 
flute  ; two  of  the  reclining  figures  seem  to  be  marking 
time  to  the  music  with  their  fingers;  before  each  couch  is 
a table  with  a dish  of  fruits ; from  one  of  the  dishes 
hangs  a wreath. 

No.  112n.  Obverse,  Lykaon  taking  leave  of  Antandros. 
Eeverse,  a warrior,  probably  Hektor,  taking  leave  of  his  family, 
and  receiving  a parting  cup  of  wine  from  the  hands  of  a female 
figure,  probably  Andromache.  No.  113  (Case  47)  represents 
a Seilenos  brought  into  the  presence  of  Midas,  king  of 
Phrygia,  whose  fabled  ass’s  ears  appear  over  his  forehead. 
The  names  Midas,  Seilenos,  are  written  over  these  figures. 

Another  form  of  amphora , which  came  into 
use  at  this  period,  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
cut  (7).  This  class  is  mostly  arranged  in  the 
Cases  47-54.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are — No.  114l,  representing  the  birth  of  Pallas 
Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus,  in  the  presence 
of  a number  of  deities,  most  of  whom  have 
their  names  inscribed  over  them.  On  the  left  of  Zeus  stands 
Hephaistos,  with  his  axe,  moving  rapidly  away  to  the  left, 
but  looking  up  at  Pallas  Athene,  who  is  represented  standing 
on  the  head  of  Zeus ; on  the  right  is  the  goddess  of  childbirth* 
Eileithyia.  The  same  subject  treated  in  an  archaic  manner 
may  be  seen  on  an  amphora , No.  65  on  H. 

No.  115  (Case  49).  The  birth  of  Dionysos  from  the  thigh 
of  Zeus,  who  is  seated  on  an  altar  holding  in  his  hand  the 
new-born  god ; on  the  left  Poseidon  advances  to  receive  the 
infant  Dionysos.  The  left  thigh  of  Zeus  is  bound  with  a 
bandage. 

The  hydricB  with  red  figures  have  already  been  noticed 
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as  early  specimens  of  this  style.  These  were  succeeded  by 
another  form  of  hydria , which  some  archaeologists  have  distin- 
guished from  the  earlier  form  by  the  name 
kalpis  (see  the  cut).  These  vases  are  arranged 
in  Cases  43-54. 

Amongst  them  may  be  noted  No.  116  (Case 
49),  Herakles  killing  the  Centaur  Nessos,  also 
called  Dexamenos,  at  the  moment  w7hen  he 
attempts  to  carry  off  Deianeira ; a fine  early  specimen, 
in  which  the  drawing  still  exhibits  traces  of  archaicism. 
No.  117  (Case  46),  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  who  is  received 
by  Pallas  Athene  from  the  hands  of  Gaia,  here  repre- 
sented as  a female  figure,  whose  body  from  the  waist  down- 
wards is  concealed  in  the  ground  from  which  she  issues. 
A winged  Victory  advances  from  behind  Athene,  holding  out 
a sash ; behind  Gaia  stands  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  a 
female  figure,  perhaps  Aphrodite,  leans  on  his  shoulder. 
Nos.  118  and  119  (Cases  43,  44),  which  are  from  Nola,  are 
remarkable  for  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  drawing. 
No.  118  represents  a seated  female  figure  unrolling  a scroll, 
on  which  are  illegible  letters ; before  her  stands  another  female 
figure,  probably  an  attendant,  holding  out  an  alabastos,  or 
jar,  containing  unguents.  On  No.  119  is  a very  similar  group  : 
a female  figure,  seated  in  a chair,  holds  an  oblong  box ; be- 
fore her  stands  another  female  figure,  bringing  to  her  a small 
box,  pyxis,  such  as  Greek  women  used  to  keep  articles  of 
their  toilet  in,  and  an  alabastos . No.  120  (Case  53). 
The  subject  of  this  vase  is  very  curious  ; it  probably  re- 
presents the  arrival  of  Perseus  at  the  court  of  Kepheus,  at 
the  moment  when  Andromeda  is  about  to  be  fastened  to  the 
rock  where  she  was  exposed.  She  is  represented  as  a tall 
figure  in  an  oriental  dress,  supported  on  each  side  by  an 
Ethiopian  slave  ; two  other  slaves  are  engaged  in  making 
a hole  in  the  rocky  soil : one  of  them  drives  a large  bar 
into  the  ground,  while  another  tries  the  depth  by  thrusting 
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his  arm  into  the  hole ; a third  figure  stands  by,  directing 
them.  On  the  left  are  three  other  slaves  bringing  an 
alabastos,  a pyxis,  a mirror,  an  unguent  box,  and  other 
apparatus  of  the  toilet.  This  scene  takes  place  in  the 
presence  of  king  Kepheus,  who  is  seated  n a rock  to 
the  right;  behind  him  is  Perseus,  equipped  with  the  winged 
helmet  of  Hades,  a chlamys,  and  winged  boots.  This  vase 
presents  some  curious  details  of  oriental  costume.  It  is  a 
late  specimen  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs. 

Three  varieties  of  kraters  of  this  period  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Collection  of  the  British  Museum.  On  Case  I,  is  a 
krater,  No.  1.21,  which,  from  its  size,  beauty  of  form,  and 
perfection  of  condition,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
vases  in  the  Museum.  It  is  ornamented  with  a narrow  frieze 
round  the  neck,  representing  on  one  side  the  combat  of 
Achilles  and  Memnon,  in  the  presence  of  the  mothers  of  the 
two  warriors,  Thetis  and  Aurora.  On  the  obverse  is  the 
combat  of  Achilles  and  Hektor,  assisted  respectively  by  Pallas 
Athene  and  Apollo.  The  names  of  these  figures  are  inscribed 
over  them. 

No.  122  (Cases  50,  51)  exhibits  another  kind  of  krater , 
called  by  the  Italian  archaeologists  vasi  a campana.  On 
this  is  represented  Herakles  Musagetes,  playing  on  the 
heptachord  lyre  with  a plectrum . He  stands  with  his 
left  foot  on  the  lower  step  of  a base,  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  thymele  of  an  Odeum  or  musical  theatre.  Behind 
him  is  seated  Pallas  Athene,  holding  in  her  hand  a long 
sceptre  ; and  fronting  him,  on  the  opposite  side,  are  Iris 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  the  lower  step  of  the  thymele , 
and  Poseidon,  seated.  A winged  Nike,  or  Victory,  flies  from 
behind  towards  Herakles,  bearing  in  her  hand  a phiale. 
Herakles  wears  a wreath  of  the  wild  olive,  kotinos.  This 
vase,  formerly  in  the  Hamilton  Collection,  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  composition. 

No.  123  (Case  51).  This  form  of  krater  belongs  to  a late 
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period  in  this  style,  and  came  into  general  use 
in  the  subsequent  style,  as  will  be  shown  in 
the  description  of  the  Second  Vase  Room.  The 
subject  of  this  vase  is  Triptolemos  setting  out 
in  the  winged  car  of  Demeter,  attended  by 
that  goddess  and  Persephone. 

The  shallow  two-handled  cups  (kylikes)  of  this  period  form 
a most  interesting  series,  chiefly  exhibited  in  Cases  D to  N. 
Among  them  will  be  found  a great  variety  of  subjects,  many 
of  which  have  reference  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the 
palcBstra.  In  this  series  the  same  progressive  improvement 
in  drawing  may  be  traced  as  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  the  amphora  and  hydria  of  this  class.  In  the  majority 
of  these  cups  the  drawing  is  hard,  and  the  compositions  stiff 
and  ungainly.  Those  which  most  strongly  exhibit  traces  of 
archaicism  are  arranged  for  the  most  part  in  Cases  D,  E,  F,  G. 
The  latest  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Case  N,  and  in 
Cases  43-46. 

Two  of  the  finest  cups  in  the  series  are  No.  124  and 
No.  125,  both  in  Case  N.  On  these  vases  the  figures  are 
drawn  with  great  refinement  and  knowledge,  and  are  more 
artistically  composed  than  on  most  of  the  cups  of  this  period. 

No.  124  represents  a banquet  of  the  gods;  probably  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Thetis.  On  the  outside  of 
the  cup  are  four  pairs  of  divinities  on  couches,  who  are  iden- 
tified by  their  names  inscribed  over  them  as  Zeus  and 
Hera,  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite,  Dionysos  and  Ariadne, 
Ares  and  Aphrodite  ; while  inside  the  vase  is  a fifth  pair, 
Pluto  and  Persephone.  In  each  of  these  groups  the  male 
figure  reclines ; the  female  figure  being  seated  on  the  foot  of 
the  couch,  to  mark  her  position  as  the  wife.  Zeus  is  at- 
tended by  Ganymede,  and  Dionysos  by  the  satyr  Komos. 

On  No.  125  are  represented  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  Round 
the  inside  are  six  groups — (1)  his  contest  with  the  robber, 
Sinis  Pityokamptes,  or  “ the  pine-bender,”  who  has  fallen  on 
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his  knees  and  clings  for  support  to  the  pine-tree  which 
Theseus  has  bent  down  ; (2)  his  contest  with  the  sow  of 
Krommyon,  in  the  presence  of  the  nymph  Phaia ; (3)  his 
contest  with  the  robber  Kerkyon  ; (4)  his  contest  with  the 
robber  Polypemon,  surnamed  Prokrustes,  whom  he  has 
thrown  down  on  his  own  bed;  (5)  his  contest  with  the 
robber  Skiron,  whom  he  is  about  to  strike  with  his  podanipter , 
or  footpan  ; Skiron  has  fallen  backwards  on  a rock,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  tortoise  which  devoured  the  travellers, 
his  victims  ; on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  a tree,  blown  from 
the  perpendicular,  marks  the  bleak  and  exposed  character 
of  the  spot ; (6)  the  capture  of  the  bull  of  Marathon.  Out- 
side the  cup  the  same  scenes  are  represented  with  trifling 
variations ; in  the  centre  of  the  inside  is  represented  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  the  Minotaur.  The  palace  of  the 
labyrinth  is  represented  by  a Doric  pillar  with  its  entablature 
and  triglyphs,  at  the  side  of  which  is  a door,  covered  with 
mseanders  and  cheeky  patterns.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  cup  with  No.  126m,  on  which  the  same  subjects  are 
represented,  but  the  groups  are  less  artistically  composed, 
and  the  drawing  has  something  of  the  stiffness  of  the  archaic 
manner. 

Among  the  subjects  which  occur  in  this  series  may  be  noted 
the  following: — No.  127e.  Anacreon  playing  on  the  hepta- 
chord lyre  in  the  presence  of  two  youthful  figures;  before  him 
is  inscribed  his  name.  A number  of  incidents  from  the 
Trojan  war,  most  of  which  are  scenes  from  the  Iliad.  The 
following  relate  to  Achilles  : Nos.  128n  and  132m,  the  con- 
test of  Achilles  and  Memnon  in  the  presence  of  Thetis  and 
Aurora;  Nos.  130k,  131g,  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon. 
No.  131g,  the  surprise  of  Troilos  and  Polyxena  at  the  foun- 
tain outside  the  walls  of  Troy.  On  Nos.  133m  and  134m  is 
represented  the  sorrow  of  the  hero  at  the  departure  of 
Briseis  into  the  palace  of  Agamemnon,  which  is  indicated 
by  two  Doric  columns.  No.  135f.  The  death  of  Penthesilea. 
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No.  136e.  Achilles  pursuing  Telephos,  whose  name  is 
written  in  front  of  him  ; under  one  handle  of  this  cup  is 
the  Sksean  Gate,  represented  by  a door  in  an  embattled  gate- 
way; and,  under  the  opposite  handle,  Achilles  and  Ajax  play- 
ing at  dice.  Other  subjects  from  the  same  Epic  cycle  are  — 
No.  128n,  the  arrival  of  the  wounded  Ares  in  the  palace 
of  Olympus,  after  his  contest  with  Diomedes.  The  arming  of 
Hektor  and  Paris,  No.  137k,  and  on  the  same  cup,  Neoptole- 
mos  killing  the  youthful  Polites  at  the  taking  of  Troy. 
No.  138g.  Theseus  carrying  off  Antiope,  Queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons. Other  interesting  subjects  are,  No.  139e,  Herakles 
slaying  the  Egyptian  Busiris  at  an  altar;  No.  130k,  the  trial 
of  Orestes  before  the  court  of  Areopagus.  In  the  centre  of 
the  scene  is  the  stone  on  which  the  votes  are  deposited  in 
this  trial ; behind  the  stone  stands  Pallas  Athene,  raising  her 
left  hand  as  if  deciding  the  majority  of  the  votes,  which  are 
placed  before  her  at  either  end  of  the.  stone.  Orestes  stands 
in  a dejected  attitude,  leaning  on  his  staff,  with  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  one  hand  raised  to  his  brow.  Nos.  139e,  140e, 
141f,  142g,  143m,  144  (Cases  48,  49),  145n,  146k,  147n,  re- 
present symposia  or  banquet  scenes,  or  various  gymnastic 
exercises  ; No.  148f,  the  hoplites  dromos , or  armed  footrace  ; 
No.  149d,  jumping,  and  throwing  the  diskos ; No.  150m, 
boxing  and  wrestling. 

The  vases  with  red  figures  as  yet  described  are  principally 
from  Vulci,  Canino,  and  Cervetri,  in  Etruria. 

Cases  41  to  46  contain  a series  in  the  same  style  and  a 
number  of  plain  black  vases  found  at  Nola  in  Campania.  The 
fictile  ware  from  this  place  is  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  lustre 
of  its  black  varnish,  the  elegance  of  its  forms,  and  the  refined 
beauty  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjects.  Among 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  these  vases  are  the  following 
amphora  : — No.  151  (Case  45),  representing  Eros  hovering 
along  the  ground,  with  arms  outstretched  to  catch  a hare. 
No.  152  (Case  45),  Eros  trundling  a hoop.  No.  153  (Case  45), 
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Hermes  listening  to  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre.  No.  154 
(Case  46),  a youthful  warrior  on  whose  shield  is  the  device 
of  a bull. 

It  has  been  seen  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  vases 
in  this  room,  being  principally  from  Italy,  have  been  arranged 
for  the  most  part  in  one  general  chronological  series.  It  has, 
however,  been  thought  desirable  to  keep  apart  from  this 
general  series  the  Athenian,  Sicilian,  and  Ehodian  vases,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  discern  more  readily  and  clearly 
the  local  peculiarities  of  style  by  which  these  vases  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  found  in  Italy. 

ATHENIAN  VASES. 

The  archaic  vases  from  Athens  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. 

Cases  55-60  contain  the  later  Athenian  vases,  consisting  of 
three  principal  groups — those  with  black  figures  and  incised 
lines  on  a red  or  white  ground  (Cases  59,  60);  those  with 
red  figures  on  a black  ground  (Cases  55,  56)  ; and  those  with 
polychrome  figures  or  outlines  on  a white  ground  (Cases 
57,  58). 

The  predominant  form  which  occurs  in  this  series  is  the 
lekythos.  Among  the  vases  with  black  figures  on  a red  or 
white  ground  are  none  very  remarkable  for  size  or  beauty. 
The  subjects  of  the  lekythi  in  this  style  very  frequently 
represent  Theseus  overcoming  the  bull  of  Marathon,  or  one 
or  two  quadriga  at  speed.  Among  the  vases  with  red  figures 
on  a black  ground  the  following  maybe  noted: — No.  155 
(Case  55),  a most  curious  model  of  an  astragalus , on  which  is 
represented  a dance  of  Nymphs  or  Maenads,  who  appear  to  be 
directed  by  a bearded  Satyric  figure.  These  dancing  figures 
are  painted  on  four  sides  of  the  astragalus . They  are  arranged 
in  groups  of  three.  This  curious  specimen  of  Fictile  Art  was 
presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
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No.  156  (Case  55).  A vase  of  a very  unusual  form,  on 
the  body  of  which  is  a scene  representing  the  toilet  of 
Aphrodite  or  Helen ; other  female  forms  are  painted  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  vase.  The  composition  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  drawing;  much  of  it  has  un- 
fortunately perished,  and  is  restored  in  outline.  It  was  found 
by  the  late  Mr.  Burgon  in  excavations  at  Athens.  No.  157 
(Case  56),  a lekythos , representing  Aphrodite  with  her  son 
Eros  seated  on  her  shoulder.  In  front  of  her  are  three 
draped  female  figures  bringing  fruits,  over  whose  heads  are 
inscribed  respectively  their  names,  “ Kleopatra,”  “ Eunomia,” 
and  “ Paidia.”  Behind  Aphrodite  is  the  goddess  Peitho, 
decking  a tripod  with  myrtle  branches,  and  behind  her  a 
figure  inscribed  “ Eudaimonia,”  who  with  her  right  hand  holds 
a plate  full  of  fruit.  This  composition  is  remarkable  for  grace 
and  refinement  of  drawing. 

No.  158  (Case  56).  A pyxis  ornamented  with  figures 
painted  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  on  a black  ground.  Both  on 
the  cover  and  round  the  body  are  groups  of  draped  female 
figures,  youths,  Cupids  (Erotes),  the  latter  having  their  bodies 
painted  white,  the  outsides  of  the  wings  being  painted  blue, 
the  insides  red.  Both  the  red  and  blue  are  opaque  colours. 
Specimens  of  this  polychrome  painting  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Found  by  Mr.  Burgon  at  Athens. 

No.  159  (Case  56).  A very  small  oinochoe,  on  which  is 
painted  in  opaque  colours,  on  a lustrous  black  ground,  a 
naked  boy  kneeling  forward  to  reach  a fruit  placed  on  a low 
table.  His  hair  is  painted  a light  brown,  his  body  white.  The 
pigments  employed  are  laid  on  thick,  so  as  to  be  raised  on  the 
black  ground.  The  figure  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  most  in- 
teresting as  an  example  of  a style  of  painting  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  Fictile  Art.  Found  by  Mr.  Burgon  at  Athens. 

The  three  vases  last  described  probably  belong  to  a later 
period  than  that  of  the  vase  with  red  figures,  No.  155. 

In  Cases  57,  58,  are  a number  of  lekythi  with  polychrome 
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figures  on  a white  ground.  In  this  style  the  figures  seem  to 
have  been  first  drawn  in  outline  and  then  painted  with 
opaque  pigments.  Green,  blue,  vermilion,  and  brown,  were 
among  the  colours  employed.  The  blue  was  probably  silicate 
of  copper.  Sometimes  the  figures  were  only  drawn  in  out- 
line, and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  completed.  Nos.  160, 
161  (Case  57),  are  two  very  fine  specimens  of  this  class. 
No.  160  represents  the  meeting  of  Orestes  and  Elektra  at 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon.  No.  161,  the  same  group,  with 
the  addition  of  Chrysothemis.  This  subject  constantly  occurs 
on  Athenian  lelcythi  of  this  class.  On  the  same  shelf  may 
be  seen  several  repetitions  of  it. 

On  th eoinochoe,  No.  162  (Case  58),  the  figures  are  drawn 
in  outline,  on  a white  ground,  in  a monochrome  tint.  The 
subject  is  Pallas  Athene  giving  a libation  to  Herakles.  Her 
name  is  written  retrograde  in  front  of  her.  These  figures 
are  drawn  with  remarkable  delicacy  and  precision. 


SICILIAN  VASES. 

The  vases  in  Cases  36-40,  with  the  exception  of  those  on 
the  lowest  shelf,  were  discovered  by  George  Dennis,  Esq.,  in 
tombs  at  Centuripae,  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily.  This 
collection,  which  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum  in 
1863  by  Earl  Bussell,  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  consists  chiefly  of  lekythi,  with  red  figures  on  a black 
ground,  but  also  contains  specimens  of  several  styles. 

The  earliest  vases  in  this  series  are  arranged  in  Cases 
39,  40.  On  the  third  and  fourth  shelf  from  the  top  are  a few 
specimens  of  the  archaic  style  already  described,  in  which 
patterns  or  animals  are  painted  on  a cream-coloured  ground  ; 
and  in  these,  as  in  the  archaic  vases  from  Athens  and  Cami- 
rus,  there  is  a transition  from  simple  patterns  painted  in  brown 
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or  red,  on  a plain  ground,  to  animals  painted  in  several  colours, 
with  incised  outlines,  on  a field  seme  with  flowers. 

The  remainder  of  the  vases  in  these  Cases  have  black 
figures  with  incised  lines  and  accessories  in  white  and  crimson 
on  a red  or  on  a white  ground.  They  are  chiefly  lekythi. 
Cases  36-38  contain  vases  with  red  figures  on  a black  ground, 
and  several  specimens  of  that  polychrome  style  which  has 
been  already  noticed  in  describing  the  later  Athenian  vases. 
InCase  36  are  two  very  fine  examples  of  this  class.  No.  163, 
a lekythos , 1 foot  6 inches  in  height,  on  which  a group  of 
two  female  figures  is  painted  in  several  colours  on  a white 
ground.  One  of  these  figures  is  seated,  and  holds  out  a wreath 
with  both  hands ; before  her  stands  another  female  figure, 
holding  out  to  her  a phiale , which  she  has  filled  with  wine 
from  the  oinochoe  in  her  left  hand.  No.  164,  a lekythos , 1 foot 
2t2q  inches  in  height,  on  which  a seated  female  figure  is 
painted  in  several  colours  on  a white  ground.  This  figure 
holds  up  a chaplet  or  fillet  with  both  hands  ; behind  her  is  a 
calathus,  or  basket  for  wool,  above  which  hangs  an  alabastos. 
Her  chiton  is  painted  a reddish-brown,  over  the  lap  is 
thrown  a black  peplos  ; behind  her  is  an  Ionic  column.  The 
figures  on  both  these  vases  are  remarkable  for  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  drawing  and  colouring,  and  the  distinctness 
and  purity  of  the  outline.  They  enable  us  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  effect  of  an  ancient  mural  painting  from  the  school  of 
Polygnotos.  In  the  lekythi  with  red  figures  on  a black 
ground  the  same  simple  and  severe  style  of  drawing  prevails. 
The  subjects  are  generally  single  figures,  or  groups  of  two 
Demeter  and  Triptolemos,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Nike  and 
Eros,  are  among  the  figures  represented.  The  head-dresses 
of  the  figures  on  the  vases,  and  the  general  type  of  features, 
resemble  those  of  the  female  heads  on  the  early  silver  coins 
of  Syracuse  and  other  Sicilian  cities. 
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VASES  FROM  CAMIRUS  IN  RHODES. 

In  the  lowest  division  of  Cases  36-40  are  a number  of 
vases  with  black  figures  on  a red  ground,  from  Camirus, 
which  are  not  finally  arranged. 

In  Cases  31-35  are  a number  of  vases  with  red  figures, 
which  are  also  from  Camirus,  and  belong  to  the  finest  period. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  are  No.  165,  an  amphora, 
on  which  the  subject  represented  is  Thetis  and  her  attendant 
Nereids  bringing  to  Achilles  the  armour  made  for  him  by 
Vulcan  ; a kantharos , No.  166,  on  one  side  of  which  is 
represented  the  combat  between  Theseus  and  Andromache, 
on  the  other  a similar  combat  between  Phorbas  and  the 
Amazon  Alexandra  ; and  No.  167,  a hydria , on  which  is 
represented  a seated  female  figure,  waited  on  at  her  toilet 
by  four  female  attendants. 

In  Table-Cases  H and  I are  a number  of  vases,  and  anti- 
quities in  glass,  porcelain,  terracotta,  and  other  materials, 
recently  discovered  in  tombs  at  Camirus ; they  are  not  yet 
arranged. 

Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  a kylix , 
No.  168,  on  which  the  figure  of  Aphrodite  riding  on  a swan 
is  painted  in  several  colours,  on  a white  ground.  The  draw- 
ing and  composition  of  this  group  are  most  masterly,  and, 
whether  we  regard  the  beauty  of  the  design,  or  the  rarity  of 
the  mode  of  painting  employed  in  this  cup,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  precious  objects  in  the  collection,  and 
worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  finest  known  specimens  of 
ancient  Fictile  Art  from  Vulci,  Nola,  or  Athens.  The  nude 
portions  of  the  figure  are  drawn  in  delicate  black  lines  on 
the  white  background,  the  peplos  is  a dark  maroon  colour,  the 
chiton  is  white  with  a flowered  pattern,  and  with  a border  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  peplos. 
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